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The increasing popularity of vocational education has 
helped to prepare both men and women in learning the skills of 
different trades. However^ women^s position in learning better trade 
skills has been hindered by institutional barriers in vocational 
education training for technical jobs^ the trades, and industry. Few 
studies have been made pertaining to the roles and needs of women in 
vocational education. Barriers confronting woaen seeking vocational 
education include: admission to vocational education coursesi^ which 
often separates programs and courses by sex in high schools and, in 
postsecondary programs, the lack of publicity about vocational 
education programs for adult women; enrollment in postsecondary 
education programs, hindered for many women by the problems of school 
location and child care; instruction methods, which tend to produce 
female stereotypes and where women are barely represented in the 
administrative levels; and the lack of counseling for women in 
curriculum and career choices. Improvements in job liraining for women 
and guarantees of equity in vocational education should focus on the 
following areas: Federal laws; Federal, State, and local educational 
policies and practices; and research and development. An outline of 
the Vocational Education Amendment of 1968 and 83 notes and 
references are appended. (EC) 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND WOMKN 

Pamela Ann Roby* 
University of California - Santa Cruz 

Vocational Education 

While college and university enrollments and the school age population have 
been leveling off, vocational education has been booming,"^ State vocational and 
technical education enrollments increased from roughly 7.5 million to 11.6 million 
from 1968 to 1972. Vocational education has been even more successful in terms 
of funding. Over the same years when enrollments increased by a third, the fund- 
ing was more than doubled. In 1962 vocational education received $262 million in 

federal and $930 million in state and local funding; in 1972, the figures were 

3 

$464 million and $2.2 billion; respectively. In addition, the Higher Education 

Act of 1972 authorized $950 million over the next 3 years for post-secondary 

occupational (i.e. vocational) education. This sum was over three times that 

authorized for the establishment of new community colleges and the expansion of 

4 

old ones--$275 million. 

Women in Vocational Education 

During this period of growth, what impact has vocational education had on 

girls and women?^ Most of the answer to this question is not known. However, 

a comparative study of vocational education by Kauman et al . in 1967 concluded: 

...vocational education. . .is being restricted by the prevailing 
stereotypes as to the proper occupations for women. These are 
the same stereotypes that restrict the vocational self concepts 
of young girls. ...It has been established for some time that 
there are no basic differences in intelligence between the sexes. 
When given the opportunity, women have proved they can handle 
almost any job that a man can. With the increasing demand for 
highly skilled individuals, society cannot long afford the waste 
of human resources caused by the^prevailing limitations on the 
utilization of female abilities. 
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More recently, the U.S. Department of Labor sponsored Women in Apprenticeship 
Project observed: 

98.5^6 of the enrollees in Wisconsin High School industrial classes 
were male. The girls are given home economics or, if they are not 
on the college track, business subjects. In most schools girls are 
either overtly forbidden or subtly discouraged from seriously experi- 
menting with shop courses that lay the foundation for work in the 
skilled trades: too great an interest in, or proficiency at, things 
technical are considered "unfeminine." This puts most women at a 
disadvantage when taking selection tests that examine familiarity 
with the tools and terms of the trade. ^ 

Nationwide, of the 6.4 million women and girls enrolled in public vocational 

programs in 1972, 49*^0 were being trained in home economics and another 28% in 

office practices. Very few were being prepared for the better paying trades, 

g 

industrial and health occupations other than nursing, or technical jobs. In 

addition, while females comprised 55% of the students enrolled in secondary 

vocational education programs, they comprised only 39% of those enrolled in 

post-secondary vocational education programs and 46% of those enrolled in adult 

vocational education programs in the U.S. in 1972.^ While little effort is being 

made to guide women into higher paying, less female-stereotyped occupations, the 

National Planning Association estimates that by 1980, 20.1 million job openings will 

occur in primarily traditionally male occupations for which high schools offer 

10 

vocational courses with entry-level preparation. 

Vocational Education Research and V^omen 

In fiscal year 1974, $40 million was appropriated for vocational education 
research and development under the authority of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 (P.L. 90-576). These funds are administered by the Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education of the U.S. Office of Education (U.S-O.E.)- Additional sums were 
appropriated for vocational education research and development by the U.S. 

* 5 
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Department of Defense, the Department of Labor, the National Institute of 
Education, other federal agencies, the states independent of state administered 
federal funds, and private foundations. 

Little of this multi-million dollar funding was devoted to projects directly 

12 

related to the needs of women in vocational education. In fiscal year 1974 out 

of the 93 federally funded projects under Section 131 (a). Part C of the Vocational 

Education Amendments of 1968, for example, only one pertained directly to women 

13 

(that, directed by Kaufman and Lewis, will be discussed below). ' The allocation 

of so few Part C funds in 1974 to projects pertaining to women is all the more 

striking given The National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education's 

critical observation the previous year that: 

...Although the legislative language Cof Part C, Section 132 of the 
Vocational Education Act) is general enough to permit funding of 
demonstration projects relevant to the needs of mature women,... 
only one project has been funded with any relevance to the concerns 
of women. 

No projects on women were funded in 1974 under the federally administered 

15 

Part I or the regionally administered Part D of the Amendments. Part D funds, 

according to Joyce Cook, Acting Chief of the Demonstration Branch of the Bureau 

of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S.O.E., which sets policy for the regional 

administration of the funds, are to be used for research of relevance to a broad 

range of populations rather than to a specific population. "^^ Of the fifty state 

offices of vocational education, three are currently sponsoring research to 

17 

determine how vocational education might better serve girls and women. 

To date no survey has been made to determine what percent of the project 
directors funded under the Vocational Education Amendments are women. Such a 
survey would appear to be called for under Title 9 of the 1972 Education 

G 
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Amendments. Women comprised 17 percent of the members of the American Vocational 

1 8 

Education Research Association in 1973-1974. This figure would appear to be a 
justifiable benchmark against which to evaluate whether or not women are fairly 
^represented as directors of research projects funded under the Vocational Education 
Amendments , 

Given that approximately 7 million women and girls are enrolled in public 
vocational education programs and that females comprise over half the students 
enrolled in vocational education programs, it is startling that so little vocational 
education research and development funding has been devoted to adjusting vocational 
education to their needs. 

Women's Vocational Education Needs and the Law 

In 1974, 45% of all women aged 16 years and over were part of the labor force. 

19 

These women comprised 59% of the total labor force as compared with 26% in 1940. 

Most of these women, the U.S. Department of Labor has reported, work because they 

must. In March 1973, of the 34 million women in the labor force, over half were 

either single, widowed, divorced or separated, or had husbands whose incomes were 

less than $5,000 a year. Another 2.7 million were married to men with incomes 

between v$5,000 and $7,000— -incomes which felL.below the Bureau of Labor Statistics' 

20 

criteria for even a low standard of living for an urban family of four. Most 
of these working women had low wages. The fuli-time year-round (50 to 52 weeks a 
year, 35 hours or more a week) median, before tax wage of female operatives was 
$5,021; of service workers (except private household), $4,606; and of non-farm 
laborers, $4,755 in 1972."^^ 

Unequal pay for equal work, though important, is only a small part of the 
larger question of why women workers receive low wages, according to economist 
Mary Stevenson. Following an extensive analysis of census data, she has concluded 



that sex "segregation in labor markets is the real problem underlying the low wanes 

that women receive. ...Whenever women are cordoned off into a circumscribed number 

22 

of occupations and industries, the consequences are low wages/' In line with 

Stevenson's conclusions, Elizabeth Waldman and Beverly McEaddy have recently 

reported that although women, like men, find jobs in the fastest growing industries, 

today, as in decades past, no matter what industry women are in, they remain 

23 

clustered in fewer and lower paying occupations than men. According to a 1970 

tabulation by the Bureau of the Census, for example, of the more than 250 distinct 

occupations reviewed in 1969, half of all women workers were employed in only 21 

occupations as compared with the first 50% of male workers who were dispersed over 

24 

65 or three times as many occupations. 

Furthermore, female- intensive industries continue to be considerably lower 

paying than male-intensive industries. For example, Waldman and McEaddy report: 

In January 1973, most industries paying average weekly earnings 
of less than $100 were female- intensive. Several were paying under 
$90 a week, while the weekly paycheck for all industries averaged 
$138. The average salary for all manufacturing workers was $159 a 
week in January 1973. For those in manufacturing industries that 
were female-intensive, the average was much lower — for example the 
apparel industry, in which 81% of the employees were women, paid 
average weekly salaries of only $93.^^ 

Recently women have been breaking into the higher paying skilled trades in greater 

numbers, but the percentage of women workers in these jobs remains small (1.6% of 

26 

women workers over age 16 were employed in craft and kindred 3ohs in May 1974). 

Social discrimination in educational programs and industrial hiring rather than 
aptitude has barred women from these skilled jobs. Extensive studies by the Human 
Engineering Laboratory of the Johnson O'Connor Research Foundation show that many 
women have the aptitudes to perform jobs that have been dominated by men. In fact 
the research indicates that no significant sex differences exist in 14 of the aptitude 
and knowledge areas studied, and of the remaining areas, men excel in 2 and women 
m 4. 
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Vihile increasing numbers of women must cam wa^es adequate to support 
themselves and their families and while the cordoning off of women in a limited 
number of occupations has been shown to contribute significantly to their low wages, 
vocational education has not encouraged women to prepare for and enter higher paying, 
stereotypically-male occupations. Vocational education teachers and counselors 
have in fact often actively discouraged women from taking courses which would 
prepare them for these jobs or have actually refused to allow them to do so. At 
other times they simply mislead women students by allowing or encouraging them to 
believe that as wives and mothers they will not need to work when in fact their 
husbands are unlikely to be able to support a family alone, and by neglecting 
discussion of current divorce rates and the corresponding high probability that 
women students as young adults will have to support themselves and their children. 

Eradicating these and other barriers to women and girls in vocational 
education is no longer a matter of gallantry but a matter of law. Title IX of 
the 1972 U.S. Education Amendments states: 

no persons in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, 
be excluded from participating in, be denied the benefits of or 
be subjected to discrimination under any educational program or 28 
excluded from actively receiving federal financial assistance,,. 

This passage as well as the subsequent anti-discrimination provision with regard 

to admission, student assignment and faculty employment practices applies to 

public or private institutions of vocational education. 

Eradicating Barriers to Women in Vocational Education ; Proposals for Research 
and Developmen t 

...prejudices and outmoded customs act as barriers to the full 
realization of women's basic rights which should be respected and 
fostered as part of our Nation's commitment to human dignity, freedom, 
and democracy. . . 

John F. Kennedy, in establishing the President's Commission on the 
status of Women, 1961. 



« 



Elsewhere I have written about internalized and institutional barriers to 

29 

women in higher education. Similar factors operate in vocational educatior. . 

Intemalized barriers refer to social attitudes, norms and prejudices taught 

both men and women concerning *'feminine" and ^'masculine" behavior which when 

internalized limit both sexes' ability to think flexibly about their actions, 

30 

activities and social roles. Women students who enter vocational education 

today received their first bit of socialization concerning sex roles when, as 

newborn infants, they were carefully wrapped in pretty pink blankets. Later 

as young children, they were encouraged by their families to play house, take 

care of their baby dolls, and act like "ladies." "Masculine" traits such as 

physical and intellectual prowess, problem- solving ability, and overt hostility, 

31 

while encouraged in their brothers, were severely discouraged in them. Their 
grade school teachers continued to socialize them to "their roles." Despite the 

increasing proportion of mothers in the national labor force, their grade-school 

32 

readers seldom, if ever, portrayed mothers at work. 

Obviously affirmative action should begin with girls at an early age. In 
order that girls may later be able to flexibly consider a wide range of vocational 
choices from homemaking to tool and die making, they should be told stories in 
kindergarten, grade school and Girl Scouts about women's move into traditionally 
male occupations as well as about women in traditionally female positions. Text 
books and other curricular material as well as the media should be rid of sex 
stereotypes. Girls as well as boys should be encouraged to exercise not only so 
that they may develop strength in order to qualify for jobs which require it, but 
also for their general health. When affirmative action has not begun early and 
girls enter ninth grade with a set of internalized barriers, vocational education 
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programs throuRh the steps suRRCSted below should help f?irls rethink their 5;cx 
stereotypes, consider feminine sex roles more flexibly, and become aware of 
expanded occupational opportunities. 

Internalized barriers to women are buttressed by and buttress institutional 
barriers. Institutional barriers refer to those organizational patterns and 
practices in vocational education which hinder or halt female students in their 
efforts to obtain a variety of types of vocational education including preparation 
for technical jobs, the trades, and industry. These institutional barriers include 
practices pertaining to the admission of girls to traditionally male vocational 
education courses, and schools, and of pregnant girls to vocational education of 
any type; to the sexist manner in which some instructors stereotype the content 
of their courses as "masculine" or "femi;iine''; to the composition of faculties, 
counselors and administrators; to the inadequate job counseling given girls; to 
the granting of financial aid in post-secondary vocational education programs; and 
to inadequate child care for the children of students. 

In the paragraphs to follow we will trace the paths open to vocational education 
students. For each path we will examine barriers to women, review vocational 
education research related to the barriers and suggest research and development 
projects to overcome the barriers. Chart 1 diagrams the steps in the vocational 
education process at which educators and others may intervene to expand vocational 
opportunities for women. 

Admission 

The first hurdle which confronts girls and women seeking vocational education 
is that of admission. Females of course must fulfill all the admission criteria 
concerning intelligence and educational experience normally required of men. In 
addition, however, female applicants frequently find themselves faced with barriers 
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never experienced by men during the admission process. Jack Conrad Willers, 

Professor of Education at the George Peabody College for Teachers has observed 

that *'the most obvious and common sexist school practice is to track male students 

into industrial arts, agriculture and technical trades, and female students into 

homemaking, health occupations, and business. High school girls receive vocational 

training which prepares them for a very limited range of careers, usually those 

33 

with low pay potential, or even no pay as housewives. 

Despite the federal law against sex discrimination in vocational education, 

tracking of girls often occurs because schools are for boys only, or because male 

teachers simply refuse to allow girls in their classes. Peter Holmes, Director 

of the Office of Civil Rights of the U«S. Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare recently reported findings of his office's survey of area vocational 

schools. These showed that: 

. . . Ca) chronic problem in area vocational schools is the separation 
of programs and courses by sex. Even more serious is the existence 
of vocational schools that accept only students of one sex. So far 
the survey has identified 17 single-sex institutions and I estimate 
we will have reports on about 40, most of them in the Northeast 
where like other parts of the nation, some traditions do not change 
easily. Title IX of the Education Amendments provides for the 
elimination of vocational school policies that discriminate on the 
basis of sex. Their eligibility to participate in Federal programs 
is in danger until they adopt acceptable plans to transform themselves 
into institutions that admit both sexes without bias. ...The other 
aspect of sex discrimination in vocational schools has to do with 
segregation by course. Of the 1000 (Office of Civil Rights 
institutional questionnaire) forms surveyed so far, nearly all listed 
at least one course that was exclusive to one sex and nearly 60% 
reported that a majority of the course programs in the school were 
exclusively for males or exclusively for females. 34 

Furthermore, the General Accounting Office's 1974 report on Vocational 

Education described the following: 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits 
discrimination in education on the basis of sex, but in several 
States we noticed practices that could discourage deviation from 
traditional roles. For example: 



--Catalogs describing vocational programs used the exclusive 
pronoun 'he' when referring to course requirements in almost all 
subjects, and the exclusive pronoun 'she' when describing secretarial 
and nursing courses. Vocational officials agreed that potential 
students studying this material might get the impression that courses 
were restricted to members of one sex. 

—Sometimes classes were physically located in a manner which 
could encourage sex role stereotyping. In one secondary area vocational 
school, clerical, health, and cosmetology courses were offered in one 
building and all other courses in an adjacent building. Female students 
questioned by us about their vocational interests said the courses they 
were taking did not necessarily coincide with what they hoped to do 
later. They said their choices for training were limited because 
girls were not allowed in the 'boys' building. The school director 
agreed that girls might get that impression but said that girls 
could apply for courses offered in the other building.^ 

Tracking of girls also results from counselors advising girls not to take 

traditionally male courses of study and from counselors failing to help girls 

reevaluate their sex stereotypes conceiming curriculum choices. Table 1 shows 

that as a consequence of all these forms of tracking, although the distribution 

of female secondary-level vocational education enrollees among program areas came 

to be slightly less stereotyped between 1969 and 1972, much progress must be made 

for female and male students to be equitably distributed among program areas. 

Marilyn Steele has pointed out that the concentration of women within this narrow 

range of programs is discriminatory not only because it results in women having 

considerably lower wages than male vocational education graduates but because the 

program areas in which women are concentrated have a much higher student/ faculty 

ratio and lower per student expenditures than those in which ^nen are concentrated 

and girls may consequently have less opportunity for instruction from teachers. 
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TABLE 1: Females a s a Percentage of Total Secondary- Level Vocational F.ducation 
t-nrollees tor Gach Program Area, 1969 and 1972 

FEMALES AS % OF ENROLLEES DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALES 
1969* 1972* * ' 1972 

~ PERCENTAGE*** NUMBER**** 

Includg. Gainful 









Homemaking 






Agriculture 


1% 


6% 


1% 


1% 


48,157. 


Distributive Education 


50 


52 


5 


8 


290,020 


Health 


96 


81 


4 


8 


285,071 


Home Economics: Homemaking 


97 


90 


45 




2,916,987 


Home Economics : Gainful 


y / 


oo 


A 


7 




Office/Business 


88 


83 


28 


51 


1,796,387 


Technical Education 


8 


12 


1 


1 


33,006 


Trades/ Industry 


14 


14 


4 


8 


279,680 


Special Program 






_9 


17 


582,715 


TOTAL: Incldg, Homemaking 


51% 


55% 


101% 




6,422,115 


TOTAL: Gainful 




40% 




101% 


3,505,128 


*Source: Office of Education, U.S 
Vocational Education: Characteristics 


. Department 
of Teachers 


of Health, Education and Welfare 
and Students, 1969 by Evelyn R. 


Kay, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 


Government 


Printing Office, 1970, p 


9. 





**Source: Office of Education, Vocational Education : Characteristics of 
Students and Staff, 1972 , op. cit., pp. 57, 11. 



***Source: Calculated from Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education, Summary Data : Vocational Education, Fiscal Year 1972 , Washington, 
D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare, 
May 1973, p. 2. 

****Ibid. , p. 2. 



Quoting from a 1974 speech by HRW's Acting Assistant Secretary of Rducation, 

the GAO report identified the consequences of these forms of discrimination: 

In one city the average expected wage for trades learned by girls 
was 47 percent lower than for trades learned by boys. So not only 
were students channeled into traditionally male or female jobs, but 
girls were guided into employment at lower income levels. 

Stringent enforcement of the law rather than research is needed to end these 

forms of sex discrimination, and the U.S. Office of Civil Rights has only begun 

to enforce the law. In an effort to obtain enforcement of the law, the Women's 

Equity Action League and numerous other women's organizations and individual 

women have filed suit against officers of federal agencies who are responsible 

for enforcing the laws, Title IX, Titles VII and VIII and the Fifth Amendment 

to the Constitution, which require that federal funds not be extended to educational 

institutions which have employment practices and education policies which 

38 

discriminate on the basis of sex. Adequate enforcement of these laws will require 
that a large number of professional and clerical personnel be added to the 847 
professional and clerical workers who now staff the central and regional offices 

7)9 

of the U.S. Office of Civil Rights and that the enforcement budget be increased.* 

Pregnant girls are confronted by additional barriers when they seek to remain 
in or be admitted to secondary vocational programs in many parts of the nation. 
Only anecdotal information is currently available on the extent to which pregnant, 
physically able, girls are refused admission to or retention in secondary vocational 
programs. Research is needed to document this area of sex discrimination. Law 
enforcement must follow. 

At the post-secondary level the admission process is more complex. Potential 
post- secondary female applicants are not sitting in school ready to simply enter 
one course of study or another. Instead they are scattered. Some are in public 
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schools. Some are employed. Some are full-time housewives with infants or 
toddlers. Others have reared their children. Consequently, the first major question 
involved in the admission process of post-secondary vocational education programs 
is, who is notified of the program? Ignorance of a program's existence freqtiently 
prevents women from participating in it. The means by which post-secondary programs 
are publicized naturally affect who learns about them. If the publicity about a 
program is relayed primarily through announcements in secondary schools and workplaces, 
it is less likely to reach unemployed housewives than if it is relayed through 
posters in laundermats and churches, P.T.A. newsletters, television advertisements, 
or articles in the women's section of local newspapers. Likewise, at the workplace, 
publicity about vocational education programs is less likely to reach women if it 
is related through posters placed in those areas of the shop where men traditionally 
work than if posters are placed in all women's as well as all men's restrooms. 
Florence Mintz's demonstration research project on "The Development of a Model for 
the Recruitment of Mature Women in Traditionally Male-Oriented Occupational Education 
Programs" made concerted effort of the type which is needed in the area of publicity. 
It utilized a multi-media approach including newspapers, brochures, direct mailings, 
radio and television to recruit mature women (over age .30) into the drafting and 
design program of the Union County Technical Institute in New Jersey, The drafting 
and design program was chosen because women currently constitute only four percent 
of the total drafting and design workforce and the field is expected to have rapid 
growth. Among the catchy announcements for the program was the following: 

BORED? TRY A DRAFTING BOARD! 
Is there a career area that is looking for women? 

YES I 

Can a woman with home and family responsibilities train for that career? 



IS 



YES! 

Are there real jobs available for women? 

YES! 

Union County Technical Institute wants WOMEN in the 

MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 

(Drafting and Design) 

The second question relating to post- secondary admission is, what impression 
does publicity concerning the program and the program itself make on its female 
audience? Are only men pictured on the posters? Is the word "he" but not "she" 
used to describe applicants? Has word gotten out that women students are 
ridiculed in particular programs? The third question is, how do post-secondary 
vocational education admissions counselors advise women of various backgrounds? 
Do they recommend that mothers with young children not enter the program? Do 
they tell women "of course you can enroll in the industrial course, but I don't 
know why a good looking girl like you would want to?" The final question is, 
as at the secondary level, simply whether teachers and admissions officers will 
admit women to traditionally male courses of study. 

Enrollment 

Following admission, women are confronted by a series of questions affecting 
the feasibility of their enrolling in a post-secondary vocational education program. 
Mothers are the hardest hit. Many women, especially those who are not part of a 
"two car family," may be barred from post-secondary programs by the schools' 
physical inaccessibility or inconvenient hours of operation. Locating programs 
near public transportation lines and decentralizing the operation of programs 
would enable larger numbers of women to take advantage of them. 

Financial aid and child care are also crucial problems confronting many women 
who would like to enroll in post-secondary vocational education. Financial aid 

13 
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is a need of men as well as women, but because of cultural child rearing traditions, 
child care problems fall disproportionately on female potential students. In order 
that mothers of young children may have an equal opportunity to attend post-secondary 
vocational schools, the schools should provide child care at low or no cost. For 
the same reason, part-time education should be an option in all areas of vocational 
education. Finally, because wives traditionally follow their husbands, female 
students must move from city to city more often than male students. Post-secondary 
education programs should have interchangeable degree course credit requirements 
so that women who must move from institution to institution will not be discriminated 
against by having to undertake a new set of depree requirements each time they move. 
The enrollment issues discussed above relate primarily to women interested in 
attending post- secondary vocational education programs, but they are increasingly 
affecting women who wish to complete high school programs and should therefore be 
of concern to secondary as well as post-secondary administrators and planners. 
Instruction 

In school, students learn from the content of texts and other curricular 

material, from the information teachers convey and the attitudes they express, 

and from observing the role models who are available to them. . Following a survey 

of secondary school curriculum, Janice Law Trecker concluded: 

In perhaps no other area of the curriculum is there more need 
for non-stereotyped information and for positive role models for 
young women than in vocational training and career education... 
traditional stereotypes about the proper work for women have combined 
with overt economic discrimination to greatly restrict the aspirations 
and opportunities of the female secondary school student. ...materials 
and programs which might enlarge the career possibilities and raise the 
aspirations of young women should be a high priority item in any 
responsible school program.''^ 

Under a federally funded research project, vocational education texts and other 
curricular material ought to be systematically screened for sex stereotypes and 



other forms of sexism- Those which are found to be sexist should be replaced. 
Revised editions of trade, technical, industrial, aRricultural and home economics 
curricular materials which are free of sex stereotypes should also be developed 
and published. 

Students' first year of secondary vocational education should include a 

course on the changing career patterns of women in the United States; on 

manpower projections and their implications for students' occupational choices; 

on the wage differentials of various occupations; and on federal and state equal 

employment laws. A Working Woman's Guide to Her Job Rights published by the U.S. 

^ u 42 

Women's Bureau is a useful basic text for the latter part of the course. 

Students learn as much and perhaps more from an off-handed joke or a 
disparaging remark by a teacher as from the lesson he or she has planned. Over 
the last decade, teachers and others have fortunately begun to feel that racist 
jokes are inappropriate and harmful. Teachers must now be made aware that sexist 
jokes and comments are also inappropriate, harmful, and, when said in school, 
contrary to the non-discrimination clause of the 1972 Education Act quoted above. 
Inservice training programs should be developed for teachers, counselors and 
administrators on the changing career patterns of women, women's vocational training 
needs, the problem of sex- role stereotyping, and means by which they may improve 
their educational and counseling programs for women. 

Students also learn by simply observing who their administrators and teachers 
are. The absence of women in administrative post it ions and even in faculty positions 
outside of home economics, health and business related vocational programs serves 
as a silent but potent message to female students that "aiming high" would be foolish 
indeed. In public community junior colleges, Elizabeth Camp King has found, that 
women comprise approximately 29% of the total faculty and that 92% of the female 
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vocational education faculty is concentrated in health (57%) , business (28"o) , and 

A 'Z 

home economics (7-6). The other vocational programs- -agriculture, distribution, 

44 

technical, and trades and industry--are dominated by male faculty. At the secondary 
level. Table 2 shows that although nearly equal numbers of men and women are 
vocational educators, male and female teachers are distributed very differently 
among the eight major teaching areas. 

TABLE 2: Estimated Number and Percent Distributions of Vocational Education 
Teachers in Secondary Schools Systems , by Teaching Area and Sex^ 
1972-73 :* 

MALE FEMALE ALL TEACHERS 



TEACHING AREA 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


TOTAL 


55,700 


50.9 


53,700 


49.1 


109,400 


100.00 


Trades/ industry 


28,400 


89.3 


3,400 


10.7 


31,800 


29.1 


Office/business 


6,900 


28.2 


17,600 


71.8 


24,500 


22.4 


Home economics (homemaking) 


300 


1.3 


22,100 


98.7 


22,400 


20.5 


Agriculture 


10,500 


100.0 


(**) 




10,500 


9.6 


Distributive education 


5,700 


77.0 


1,700 


23.0 


7,400 


6.7 


Home economics (occupational) 


100 


1.8 


5,500 


98.2 


5,600 


5.1 


Technical education 


3,400 


98.5 


400 


10.5 


3,800 


3.5 


Health 


400 


11.8 


3,000 


88.2 


3,400 


3.1 



*Source: Office of Education, Vocational Education : Characteristics of 
Students and Staff , 1972 , op. cit ., p. 37.^^ 

**Unweighted number less than 10. 

***Less than 0.05 percent. 
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At high administrative and advisory council levels, women appear in only token 

numbers. In a random sample of 400 area vocational school directors. Sites found 

46 

that men comprised 93 percent of the directors. Also no woman is currently 

employed as a State Director of Vocational Education or as a state supervisor outside 

47 

of the fields of business, distribution, health and home economics. 

The development of vocational education personnel is provided for in Part F 

of the 1967 Educational Professions Development Act (EPDA) and Title II of the 

1968 Vocational Education Amendments. The legislation provided for "leadership 

development awards" for individuals to undertake graduate work in such areas as 

administration, supervision, teacher education, research and curriculum development 

"in order to meet the needs in all the States for qualified vocational education 

48 

personnel" (Section 552) and for grants to State boards "to pay the cost of 

carrying out cooperative" projects "for the training or retraining of experienced 

vocational education personnel such as teachers, teacher educators, administrator';, 

supervisors, and coordinators, and other personnel, in order to strengthen education 

programs and the administration of schools offering vocational education." (Section 
49 

553) In 1970-72, the leadership development awards were for three-year doctoral 

studies; in 1973, they were used for one-year leadership development programs. 

Eleven institutions of higher education received initial 552 grants as well as 

State grants for 553 programs. No females or minorities were represented among 

the program directors who in all eleven institutions were selected from the ranks 

of existing staff.^^ Similarly, the state coordinators of the Section 553 cooperative 

training projects were all majority males in each of the 11 states with institutions 

52 

administering Section 552 leadership development programs. Few of the Section 
553 training project funds were spent on the special needs of women in vocational 
education. Table 3 shows that of the 160 participants in the eleven initial three 
year EPDA doctoral programs 20 or 12.5 percent were women and that of the 56 participants 
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in the seven subsequent three year I:PDA doctoral programs 16 or 28.6 percent were 
female. Women comprised a considerably higher percentaRe of the participants of 
the less prestigious one year EPDA graduate programs (25.4^6 in FY 1973 and 42.4% 
in FY 1974). 

TABLE 3: Participants in the Leadership Development Program, Authorized b y the 



Educational Professions 


Development 


Act (EPDA) , Part 


F, Section S32 


Length of 
Funded Project 


No. of 
Institutions 


Fiscal 
Year(s) 


Total No. of 
Participants 


No. 

Female 


0. 

0 

Female 


3- year (doctoral) 


11 


FY 70-72 


160 


20 


12.5% 


3-year (doctoral) 


7 


FY 71-73 


56 


16 


28.6?6 


1-year (graduate) 


18 


FY 73 


287 


73 


25.4% 


1-year (graduate) 


28 


FY 74 


347 


147 


42.4% 



FY 70-74 850 256 30.1% 



♦Source: Muriel Shay Tapman, Education Program Specialist, Vocational 
Education Personnel Development Staff, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, letter to Pamela Roby, March 13, 1975. Note: Fiscal year 
1974 funds were utilized for programs which began in September, 1974, and terminate 
August, 1975. 
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Although women comprise over 50-6 of the voting population in every state of 

the union, fewer than 17-6 of the national and state vocational education advisory 

council members are women. One hundred and forty nine women and 862 men were 

54 

members of the 50 state advisory councils on vocational education in 1974. 
Three women (only one of whom was employed) and 18 men comprised the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education in 1975.^^ The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 specify that the '^council shall include persons-- 
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Nonethelcss, the importance of the attitudes and information male as well 

58 

as female counselors convey to female students cannot be overemphasized. Like 
teachers, counselors may have an impact on girls' self-esteem, a variable which 

has been found to correlate with females' choice of a male-dominated occupation, 

59 

regardless of race or level of educational ambition. Counselors relate 
information and attitudes to students by word of mouth, through the tests and 
career interest inventories they use, literature they distribute and the films 
they show. All counselors who use or administer career interest inventories should 
familiarize themselves with and follow the National Institute of Education's 
recently developed "Guidelines for Assessment of Sex Bias and Sex Fairness in 
Career Interest Inventories."^^ The literature and films used for counseling 
purposes should be "content analyzed" for sex bias. The omission of information 
concerning recent equal employment laws, opportunities for women in traditionally 
male occupations, and concerning family planning may be as harmful as outright 
sexist pictures or remarks. The color film on women in apprenticeable occupations 
entitled "Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" which was produced by the U.S. 
Department of Labor sponsored Wisconsin Women in Apprenticeship Project and is 
available from the Wisconsin Employment Service should be considered a must for 
mature women about to make vocational education choices. Similar films should 
be developed for high school age girls (the Wisconsin film portrays only women 
who are in their thirties or older). 

Although guidance literature and films are important, counselors and other 
advisors convey information and attitudes to students primarily by word of mouth. 
For both females and males in secondary and post-secondary vocational education, 
sex education is important part of career counseling. Without it, girls and 
young women all too often unexpectedly embark on child raising careers when they 
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are neither prepared for motherhood nor for a career in the labor force to follow 
or supplement motherhood. Boys, although less affected than girls, often drop 
out of school in an effort to support their young families. 

Vocational counseling for labor force participation involves advisinn concerning 
at least a half dozen career related student decisions and actions at both the 
high school and post-secondary levels. For secondary school girls, these decisions 
and actions include curriculum choices, the decision to undertake immediately or 
to delay post-secondary education, selection of and application to a post- secondary 
institution, the decision to pursue a career in the labor force or to become a 
full-time homemaker, occupational choices, location of potential jobs, application 
and interviews for jobs, and selection of a job for various job offers. 

Sex stereotyping and partriarchal attitudes may creep into the cotinseling 

process at any stage. Wilier has advocated that: 

...Career educators can and should develop new curricular resources 
at all learning levels that do not through ingnorance or thoughtlessness 
reinforce sexist standards and sex-role stereotypes. Vocational 
counselors particularly will have to be reeducated through inservice 
remedial programs. Vocational programs must be ' destereotyped' from 
top to bottom. 62 

IVhat might non-sexist vocational education counseling look like? What 
research is needed to develop it? Kaufman's 1966 study provides considerable 
information concerning girls' high school curriculum choices. In Kaufman's 
sample, well over a third of the girls in vocational programs said that they 
received no guidance in course choices. Despite long range projections predicting 
a surplus of beauty operators in some communities, nothing had been done to curtail 
cosmetology enroDments.^^ Furthermore, twice as many boys (39%) as girls (18%) 
said they selected their courses because they were interested in the subjects. 

Kaufman interpreted this finding as probably reflecting the limited offerings 

. , 65 
open to girls. 

m 
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Now nearly a decade has passed and the Kaufman study needs up-datinR. A new 
study should devote more attention to the process of counseling, to exactly how 
counselors and teachers advise students, and to what aspects of the counseling 
process most influence students. 

In June 1974 Jacob Kaufman and Morgan Lewis, both of Pennsylvania State 

University's Institute for Research on Human Resources, began a study of "nontraditional 

vocational education programs for women." The project is addressed to the role 

vocational education can play in expanding the occupational opportunities 

available to young women. It proposes to locate and compare 10 secondary school 

vocational education programs which have succeeded in preparing young women for 

occupations which are traditionally considered as appropriate only for males. 

The data collected will be analyzed to attempt to identify any common factors or 

conditions which appear to be essential to the establishment of nontraditional 

programs for young women. In this effort the researchers will survey all state 

vocational education directors to find such secondary programs. During the first 

month of the project, 10 states were contacted and none were found to have such 

programs in operation. Most replied that they had recently begun to think about 

65 

the need for this type of program. 

How might vocational education counseling be improved for female students? 
At a very minimum, counselors should be encouraged or required to attend summer 
institutes or in-service training programs on equal employment laws and on means 
of extending equal educational and employment opportunities to women. Also 
experimental demonstration research projects are obviously needed in vocational 
education counseling in order to find the best means of helping junior and senior 
high school girls consider a wide range of job possibilities, and of assisting 
them in selecting courses which will have long range usefulness. 

ERIC 
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Post- secondary vocational education considerations arise concurrently with 

or shortly after curriculum decisions. Although, as noted above, nearly two- thirds 

of high school vocational education students are female, slightly under 40% of 

post-secondary education students are female. Kaufman ot al . found that at each 

I.Q, level a significantly larger percentage of males than females received 

67 

post- secondary vocational training or education. High school vocational 
counseling, cultural traditions and lack of money probably account for the low 
proportion of girls who continue their education or training. 

Considerations concerning the pros and cons of gainful employment, of course, 
affect girls' post-secondary education decisions, and are also part of the junior 
high and early high school counseling and decision-making process. Vocational 
education career counseling should include guest lectures by women (preferably by 
ones who have children and ones who do not, by single as well as married women) 
who are employed in a wide range of traditionally male and traditionally female 
occupations and by women who are under- or unemployed. The lecturers should be 
encouraged to discuss their reasons for working, their difficulties in locating 
an appropriate and adequately paying job, the nature of their jobs, their wages 
and benefits, and how they combine their work and home responsibilities. In many 
communities, chapters of the Coalition of Labor Union Women will happily recommend 
women as guest lecturers. Consciousness raising groups among vocational high school 
girls are also excellent means of enabling female students to discover for themselves 
who they are and what they personally want to do with their lives. The formation 
of these groups should initially be assisted by a woman experienced with them. In 
most communities, the Y.W.C.A. or chapters of the National Organization for Women 
will happily recommend women to help start consciousness raising groups. Tn 
localities where such guest lecturers and groups have not been considered previously 




as part of the vocational education career counsel in process, demonstration 
projects involving both should be undertaken in order to plan and pave the way 
for their wider use. 

Once a girl has decided to have a career in the labor force, she must think 
about the type of occupation she would like to prepare for and enter. At this 
point in the counseling process, numerous barriers join together to inhibit ^irls 
in thinking flexibly about their choice of occupation and to discourage them from 
choosing a better paying career. Girls arrive at this point in their decision-making 
process with the internalized barriers described above and find that the curriculum, 
also described above, is limited for femles. Extremely limited occupational 
counseling is added to these difficulties. Over two-thirds of the girls in Kaufman's 
sample of vocational education secondary students reported receiving no guidance 
whatsoever on their job plans. The occupational counseling which is offered is 
generally ill-informed* Indeed, as Bailey and Stadt point out, the knowledge base 
required for effective, informed occupational advising of girls has yet to be 
developed. They explain that "major theoretical formulations have not distinguished 
between the sexes, and empirical tests of these theories have been limited almost 

entirely to boys and men. Only a few studies have approached female vocational 
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behavior from the standpoint of the currently accepted theories." Certainly, 
as McAlister as well as Bailey and Stadt suggest, research should be undertaken 
on the manner in which females make career decisions and on how career advising 
processes for girls and women may be improved. 

Improved career advising for girls. Bailey and Stadt suggest, should begin 
with the concept of total life planning. Since, they write, a shift has occurred 
from the "traditionally organized family where the husband was the sole breadwinner 
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and the wife was the sole homemaker, to multiple-role families in which both partners 

share responsibilities for the household tasks and for earning. . .young women need 

71 

to prepare for multiple roles during different periods of their lives.'* Girls 
should also be given the opportunity to consider being and to prepare for being 
single most or all their liv^s. Bailey and Stadt recommend two areas of attack 
for changing deeply ingrained occupational sex-role stereotypes. The first is 
to expose myths about women. The U.S. Department of Labor's handout entitled 
"The Myth and the Reality" provides accurate information in a readable form about 
such myths as "women work only for 'pin money'," women cost companies more because 
they are "ill more than male workers," and "men do not like to work for women 
supervisors."^^ The second area of attack is "expansion of educational programs 
and services to help girls and women become aware of the broader opportunities open 
to them." In this area, they suggest consciousness raising groups, also recommended 
above, and point out that these groups expedite "recognition of the fact that many 

of women's problems are universal and not individual" and that this recognition 
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significantly accelerates "individual discovery and self- development." These 

groups should be supplemented by occassional meetings with an outside counselor 

armed with informational brochures and slideshows, etc. concerning vocational and 

educational opportunities. 

I would add six suggestions to these areas of attack. First, that vocational 

education counselors should provide girls with tours of a variety of vocational 

classrooms and visits to a variety of industries so that they may learn not only 

about the nature of specific jobs but also what are the better and poorer paying 

74 

jobs and better and poorer paying industries. Although boys are generally better 
informed than girls about industrial and other jobs, such tours would also be useful 
to many of them. Second, counselors should also assure that girls and women know 
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for what occupations a need will exist 5, 10 and 20 years from now. Third, 

because we do not know which aspects of internalized sex role stereotypes dampen 

girls' motivations to pursue traditionally male careers, imaginative research is 

needed on the relative weights of various stereotypes and how they might be overcome, 

For example, a series of posters showing women in different kinds of work with 

various kinds of slogans could be tested for varying responses among girls of 
75 

differing ages. Fourth, girls and women already in a traditionally male vocational 

education programs should serve as "big sisters" to those who are newly entering 

the program. Occasionally the big sisters might meet together, perhaps with a 

counselor who can provide occupational and other information, in order that the 

women may have group as well as individual support. Fifth, simulated job 

experience programs like those developed by John Kruiriboltz, et al , in accounting, 

medical laboratory technology. X-ray technology, sales and banking should be developed 

for girls and women in job areas in which expansion is projected and women seldom 

have first hand experience. The Krumboltz Career Kits present problems "typical 

Of those encountered by'i'Vorkers in the five occupations. The materials present 

the information necessary to solve the problems," give "subjects an opportunity 

to solve the problems," and allow "them to compare their answers with the correct 

ones." The Krumboltz Kits "consistently produced more interest and more occupational 
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information seeking" among students than control treatments. Finally, Joseph 

Champagne , has pointed out that in order to insure the acceptance of such a counseling 

and educational program by parents and community members, counselors must educate 

both groups about the need to open traditionally male occupations to women. Open 

houses for and meetings with parents; addresses to community groups; television, 

radio and newspaper exposure, film and/or slide presentations and the distribution 

77 

of informational brochures may all be useful in this effort. 
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Once women have chosen and prepared for an occupation, most want to find a 
job. In many communities, despite equal employment laws, few jobs are available 
to women in traditionally male occupations. Kaufman's study has shown that men 
are considerably more likely than women to obtain their first job through a 



and because many employers still have sexist inclinations of their own, vocational 
education counselors should develop strategies to encourage local employers to 
hire women and to increase the number of women they hire directly from vocational 
education schools for nontraditional occupations. 

Along with increasing employers* willingness to hire women and helping 
women students to find > jobs, counselors should teach students techniques of 
applying and interviewing for jobs. Because of their early socialization, many 
women are overly modest about their abilities. They must be taught that a bit 
of honest boasting is called for on job applications and in interviews. 

After female students have received several job offers, they need the 
assistance of counselors in learning how to evaluate various jobs and to choose 
the position which is best for them. IVhere possible, counselors should also 
encourage local industries or unions to establish big sister programs in 
traditionally male occupational areas. The big sisters, women experienced in a 
job area, can assist the vocational school graduates through their first weeks on 
their new jobs. Once female vocational school graduates have worked several months 
in traditionally male jobs, counselors should give them a follow-up call to learn 
how they might improve their counseling for other female students who wish to 
enter similar positions, and to assist the graduates with sex discrimination or 
other problems they may be facing on the job. 



personal or family friend. 
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Because this ''old boy'' system maintains old prejudices 
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Post-secondary vocational education counselors have additional responsibilities 
to female students. Many women are ready to make new career decisions by the time 
they enter post -secondary schools. Because of their return to school, most must 
also do new organizational planning for their families. Female post- secondary 
students need occupational counseling similar to that discussed above for secondary 
students. In addition, most women who have returned to school after a period of 
being a non-student need special support. Counselors may assist them in reorganizing 
their families around their new student status, in returning to school, and is 
eventually returning to the labor force by facilitating the formation of groups 
of similarly situated women who can help one another through exchanging experiences. 
A school lounge of their own is especially important for women who may feel 
uncomfortable with or tire of students 10, 15 or 20 years younger than themselves. 

Sunimary and Recommendations 

In summary, this paper has found that despite the vastly increased sums spent 
on vocational education during the late 'sixties and early 'seventies and despite 
the national legislation which reaffirmed women's right to equal education 
opportunity; women continue to be very underrepresented on vocational education 
advisory councils, in administrative positions, in administrative training programs, 
and on faculties in areas outside of those which are traditionally stereotyped as 
female; thousands of female students are barred from sex segregated vocational 
education schools and classes and most others are actively discouraged or not 
encouraged to take courses leading to the higher paying jobs which have been 
traditionally stereotyped as "maleV^ and only a miniscule amount of research is 
currently being devoted to discovering and developing means of increasing 
vocational education's benefit to women. 
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Both this nation's need for women to be trained for jobs which will enable 
them to be self-supporting and federal civil rights laws mandate that steps be 
taken immediately to guarantee equity for women in vocational education. Toward 
this end, I recommend the following actions: 

Federal Laws : 

Appendix A provides an outline of the "Vocational Education Amendments of 1968." 

-Section 101 (the "Declaration of Purpose") of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 should be amended to state that "persons of both sexes shall be 
given equal educational opportunities in all areas of vocational education." 

-Section 104 ("National and State Advisory Councils" - subsections (a) (1) and 
(b) (1) ) of the Amendments should be amended to state that the National and the 
State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education "shall include persons; a) who are 
experienced with and knowledgeable about the special problems women must confront in 
vocational education, and b) who are representative of women." 

-Section 105 ("Federal Administration") of the Amendments which states: 

Nothing contained in this title shall be construed to authorize 
any department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or personnel of any educational 
institution or school system. 

should be amended to include the caveat, "except when the actions of the latter are 

harmful to a particular class of people." 

-Section 106 ("Labor Standards") which states: 

All laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on all construction projects assisted under this title shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). 

should be amended to also state, "and shall be hired, promoted and paid wages without 
regard to sex, race, color, religion or national origin." 
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-Section 107 ("Limitation on Payments Under This Title") should be amended 
to include a subsection (c) which states: "Nothing contained in this title shall 
be construed to authorize the making of any payment under this title for sexually 
segregated instruction, or for the construction, operation, or maintenance of any 
facility which is used or is to be used for sexually segregated instruction," 

-Section 122 ("Uses of Federal Funds"), subsection (a) (6) ("Grants to States 
for Vocational Guidance and Counseling") should be amended to specifically authorize, 
as Steiger has recommended, the use of funds to educate guidance counselors about 
the changing work patterns of women, to train them in ways of effectively confronting 
occupational sex stereotyping and of helping girls and women base their career 
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choices on their occupational needs and interests rather than on sex stereotypes, 

and to develop career counseling materials which are free of sexual bias. 

-Section 122 (a) (8) should be amended to specifically authorize the use of 

funds for the development of curriculum materials and inservice training programs 

to overcome sex bias in^ vocational education programs and to enable teachers to provide 

support services to persons enrolling in vocational education programs traditionally 
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limited to the opposite sex. 

--Section 122 (b) should be amended to authorize one hundred percent Federal 
funding to states for the establishment of an Office fo Women within the State 
Departments of Vocational Education which would a) gather and analyze data on the 
status of female and male students and employees throughout the state vocational 
education system; b) coordinate actions to correct the problems uncovered by the data 
analysis; c) oversee the di5!5^i*mination of grants by the State Department of Vocational 
Education and assure that women's interests and needs are addressed by the projects 
funded; d) review all vocational education programs in the state for sex bias; e) 
oversee and prohibit sex discrimination in all hiring, firing and promotion procedures 
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within tHe State vocational education system; f) review and submit recommendations 

for the annual State Vocational Education Plan; g) assist local school systems and 

others in the state in improving vocational education opportunities for women, and 

h) develop an annual report on the status of women within the State's vocational 

education system; subSit it to the State Commissioner of Vocational Kducation, the 

State Board Of Vocational Education, the State and the National Advisory Councils on 

Vocational Education, the State Commission on the Status of Women, and the Commissioner 

8 1 

of the U.S. Office of Education; and make it available to all interested parties. 

-Section 123 ("State Plans") subsection (a) (3) which reads: 

Any State desiring to receive the amount for which it is eligible for 
any fiscal year pursuant to this title shall submit a State plan at 
such time, in such detail, and containing such information as the 
Commissioner deems necessary, which meets the requirements set forth 
in this title. The Commissioner shall approve a plan submitted by a 
State if he determines that the plan submitted for that year... (3) 
has been submitted only after the State board... 

should be amended to also state: (C) has assured the review of the Plan by the 

Office for Women of the State Department of Vocational Kducation, has itself given due 

consideration to the needs of female students, and has assured that all programs and 

projects included under the plan are designed to attract persons of both sexes and 

that no sex stereotyping exists in the programs and projects included under the plan. 

-Section 123, subsection (a) (6) should be amended to specify that at least five 

percent of Part B funds must be set aside for a State incentive program for local 

school districts to encourage the schools to overcome sex bias in vocational education, 

and that States must include a design for this incentive program within their State 

Plan. 

-Section 123, subsection (a) (17) should be amended to require the submission of 
employment and enrollment data by sex and race for all vocational education programs. 

-Section 131 ("Research and Training in Vocational Education - Authorization of 
Grants and Contracts") subsections (a and b) should be amended to provide for five 
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percent of all J?rant funds to be set aside to bo used as incentives to r,Tnr\t and 
contract recipients to include females in their (i) research and training prof.rams, 
(ii) experimental, developmental, or pilot programs, and (iii) dissemination of 
information derived from the foregoing programs or research, 

-Section 132 ("Research and Training in Vocational Education - Uses of Federal 
Funds") should be amended to include a subsection stating that funds may be used to 
investigate sex bias in the vocational education system; and to develop research; 
training, experimental, developmental and pilot programs; evaluation, demonstration 
and dissemination projects and new vocational education curricula and counseling 
materials designed to equalize vocational education opportunities for male and female 
students and eliminate sex stereotyping within vocational education. 

-Section 133 ("Applications for Research and Training Funds") should be amended 
to include a subsection (c) stating that the Commissioner shall encourage women to 
apply for grants and contracts under Part C. 

-Section 143 ("Exemplary Programs and Projects" - "Uses of Funds") subsection 
(a) (2) should be amended to additionally include funding for (F) programs designed 
to overcome traditional sex stereotyping in vocational education programs, in placement 
services and in programs and projects to achieve the purposes of this part, including 
those of manpower agencies and industry. 

-Section 143, subsection (b) (1) should be amended to include a provision (D) 
that effective procedures and policies will be adopted by grantees and contractors to 
assure that no sex stereotyping exists within their programs or projects including 
the exclusive use of the term "he" in materials developed under the program or project. 

-Section 143, subsection (b) should be amended to include a provision stating 
(5) that the Commissioner shall encourage women to apply for grants and contracts 
under Part D. 

-Part F: "Consumer and Homemaking Education" should be retitled "Home Economics 
Q Programs and Family Life Education," 
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-Section 161 ("Consumer and HomcmakinR Hducation'*) subsection (b) shoulrl bo 
amended to additionally state that for purposes of this part the State plan approved 
under Section 123 shall set forth a program under which Federal funds paid to a 
State from its allotment under subsection (a) will be expended solely for (3) 
educational programs and ancillary services designed to attract students of both 
sexes. 

-Section 173 ("Cooperative Vocational Education Pro-ams" - "P'an Requirement") 
subsection (a) should be amended to specify that (1) funds will be used only for 
developing and operating cooperative work-study programs as defined in Section 175 
which... are free of sex stereotyping; and (8) accounting, evaluation, and follow-up 
procedures as the Commissioner deems necessary will be provided including evaluation 
of the program's benefit to both sexes. 

-Section 182 ("Work-Study Programs for Vocational Education Students" - "Plan 
Requirement") subsection (b) should be amended to state that a work-study program 
shall... (2) provide that employment under such work-study program shall be furnished 
only to a student who... (D) has been selected without regard to sex, race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

-Section 191 ("Curriculum Development in Vocational and Technical Education" - 
"Authorization") subsection (c) (1) should be amended to additionally state that 
sums appropriated pursuant to subsection (b) shall be used by the Commissioner... 
(G) to promote the development and dissemination of vocational education curriculum 
materials which are free of sex stereotyping and which aid both sexes in learning 
about a wide range of occupational subjects regardless of the sexual stereotjqies 
previously associated with them, to train personnel in the use of these ciirricular 
materials, and to evaluate existing vocational-technical education curriculum materials 
as to sex bias. 
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-Section 552 ("Training and Development Profrrams for Vocational Hducation 
Personnel" - "Leadership Development Awards") subsection (a), should be amended 
to specify that the Commissioner shall make available leadership development 
awards in accordance with the provisions of this part only upon his determination 
that..,CD) adequate provision has been made for appropriate selection procedures 
without regard to sex, race, color, religion, or national origin. 

-Section 553 ("Exchange Programs, Institutes, and Inservice Education for 
Vocational -Education Teachers, Supervisors, Coordinators, and Administrators") 
subsection (h) (2) should be amended to state that Grants under this section may 
be used for projects and activities such as.,, (2) inservice training programs 
for vocational education teachers and other staff members to improve the quality 
of instruction, supervision, and administration of vocational education programs; 
to ovc come sex stereotyping and sexual biases within vocational education 
programs; and to raise the career aspiration levels of female vocational educators. 

Federal and State Polic ^C ;^ and Practices : 

-The U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare should fully implement 
the guidelines for Title IX of the Education Amendments Act of 1972 CP,L, 92-318). 

-Once the above recommendations for the amendment of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 are passed into law, the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare should adopt compliance guidelines in accordance with the full intent 
of the law; and should quickly begin to implement them. 

-The Administration should increase its appropriations for federal and regional 
enforcement budgets for the U.S. Office of Civil Rights and the U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission to the full amount authorized by the U.S. Congress so that 
federal civil rights laws may be enforced in vocational education and elsewhere; state 
administrations should do likewise for the enforcement of state civil rights laws. 




-The U.S. Commissioner of Hducation should take steps to assure that ni)propriate 
affirmative action procedures are followed in the hiring and promotion of vState 
Vocational Education Directors, state vocational education supervisors, area 
vocational school directors, state vocational education coordinators, state Research 
Coordinating Unit directors, institutional directors of EPDA (Education Professional 
Development Act) programs, and vocational education teachers and counselors; in the 
selection and placement follow-up of participants for EPDA programs; and in the 
selection of vocational education research and training project directors. 

-The U,S, Office of Education should develop and distribute a brochure on 
guidelines for non-sexist vocational counseling. 

-The U.S. Office of Education should development and distribute excellent films 
for high school girls and their parents on opportunities for women in apprenticeship 
programs and in traditionally male courses of study and jobs, on women's need for 
good paying work today, and on equal employment laws and women's job rights. 

Local Educational Policies and Practices: 

Local policymakers and/or administrators and/or program developers should: 
-develop and implement an affirmative action plan; 

-locate vocational education programs near public transportation lines and 
decentralize programs so that women without cars may participate in them; 

-provide child care for students and faculty at low sliding scale rates; 

-provide adequate financial aid for students who require it; 

-provide vocational education opportunities for all pregnant teenagers; 

-institute interchangeable post-secondary education degree course credit 
requirements so that students who must move from institution to institution will not 
be discriminated against by having to undertake a new set of degree requirements each 
time they move; 
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-admit women to all schools and courses for which they qualify; 

-provide inservice programs designed to raise the career aspiration levels of 

female vocational educators; 

-examine who is notified of post-secondary vocational education programs and 
extend publicity to all groups of women currently not touched; 

-examine the impression vocational education publicity has upon the women it 
reaches and revise the materials to attract more women; 

-examine all public information materials for sex bias, remove the biases found 
and assure that no materials use exclusively the term ''he''; 

-screen all curricular and counseling materials and textbooks for sex role 
stereotypes, oversee the elimination of all stereotyped materials and the 
substitution of non-stereotyped materials; 

-gather and disseminate to teachers and counselors federal, state and other 
curricular and counseling materials and research findings of use to female students; 
-develop a wide range of work-study experiences for female students; 
-provide inservice training programs for teachers, counselors and administrators 
on the changing career patterns of women, women's vocational training needs, the 
problem of sex-role stereotyping, and means of improving counseling and educational 
programs for women; 

-make teachers aware that refusing students admission to a course and sexist 
jokes in the classroom are illegal; 

-provide a course for all vocational education students on the changing career 
patterns of women, on manpower projections and their implications for students' 
occupational choices, on the wage differentials of various occupations and 
industries, and on federal and state equal employment laws; 
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-provide a course for all elementary school students on the changing career 
patterns of women, on opportunities for women in stereotypical ly male occupations, 
on the wage differentials of various occupations, and on federal and state equal 
employment laws; 

-guarantee all students curricular and occupational counseling; 

-assure that vocational education and occupational counseling given to women 
with varying circumstances and with and without little children is free of sex 
bias; 

-develop, with school counselors, an outreach program to educate parents, 
community and business groups about the need to open traditionally male occupations 
to women; 

-actively encourage local employers to hire female vocational school graduates 
in non- traditional occupations; 

-encourage local industries and/or unions to establish big sister programs 
inwhich women in traditionally male occupational areas serve as big sisters to those 
newly entering the program; 

-develop similar big sister programs in traditionally male vocational education 

programs. 

Counselors in local vocational or comprehensive schools should: 

-familiarize themselves with and follow the National Institute of Education's 

"Guidelines for Assessment of Sex Bias and Sex Fairness in Career Interest 

Inventories;" 

-assist girls and women in re-evaluating their sex role stereotypes regarding 
their choice of curriculum and jobs; 

-assure that girls and women know for what occupations a need will exist five, 
ten and twenty years hence, and know how to learn about occupational trends and 
projections; .^11^ 
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-ascertain that all female students receive information concerning recent 
equal employment laws, opportunities for women in traditionally male occupations, 
and family planning; 

-followup female students on their jobs in order to learn how they mif^ht improve 
their counseling for other female students; 

-form student support groups of women who have returned to school after several 
years of absence. 

Teachers in elementary and/or secondary schools should: 

-provide students with tours of a variety of vocational classrooms and visits to 
a variety of industries so that they may learn about the nature of specific jobs and 
about the varying wage rates of different jobs and industries; 

-invite women of varying marital and parental statuses who are employed in a 
wide range of traditionally male and traditionally female occupations and women who 
are under or unemployed to talk about the nature of their jobs^ their wages and 
IjerteHts, the process by which they have found or are trying to find a job, and 
their advice to today's students; 

-expose sex role stereotypes concerning women in the workforce; 

-develop consciousness raising groups for vocational education students; 

-use simulated work samples and problems from traditionally male jobs so that 
female students may familiarize themselves with various types of work and determine 
their interests in and abilities with regard to various types of work; 

-teach students how to look, apply and interview for jobs; and methods of 
decision making for choosing among a variety of job offers. 

Research and Development : 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education and State Directors of Vocational Education 
should: 
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-assure that a statement that "sex discrimination including sex stereotyping 
is illegal in any form'' is prominantly positioned on all announcements of, applications 
for, and approvals of research and development grants; 

-assure that research is conducted on the relative effectiveness of all 
development projects related to women in achieving their intended goals and on 
the impact of all development projects on female students. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education should: 

-keep annual status reports on the percentage of research and development 
grant or contract directors who are women; 

-provide for the dissemination of all research findings on means of improving 
the effectiveness of vocational education for women to all state vocational education 
directors, all directors of state vocational education offices for women, and all 
directors cf vocational education systems within the United States, 

Research and development projects should be conducted and funded to: 

-determine how to most effectively recruit women into and keep them in a wide 
variety of vocational programs which are stereotypically male; 

-determine means of most effectively assisting women in making the transition 
from vocational school to high paying jobs which have traditionally employed few or 
no women; 

-determine the characteristics, including the counseling and educational 
preparation, of female students who are successful in various traditionally male 
and traditionally female vocational education programs; 

-survey high school students, vocational education teachers and counselors 
regarding their perceptions of future work patterns of female students; 

-determine the availability of vocational education for pregnant teenagers; 
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-content analyze all vocational education texts, and counseling and ciirricular 
materials for sex stereotypes and other forms of sexism; 

-develop non-sexist text books, and other curricular and counseling materials 
for each and every area of vocational education; 

-survey male and female elementary, junior and senior high school students to 
determine in what areas men and women have different levels of information rep.arding 
occupations; 

-survey persons of both sexes in vocational education programs and jobs traditionally 
considered the prerogative of the other sex to learn what overt and covert barriers 
they confront and have confronted; 

-determine what positive and negative sanctions occur at various stages of 
vocational guidance and counseling for persons to consider occupations traditionally 
considered the prerogative of the other sex; 

-study vocational education counseling and instructional processes to determine 
exactly how counselors and teachers advise female as compared with male students 
and what aspects of the advising process most influence female students from various 
racial, ethnic, geographic, cultural and economic backgrounds and of various ages 
and grade levels; 

-determine the effects of different forms of vocational counseling on female 
students with varying backgrounds, needs and problems; 

-through a series of experimental demonstration research projects, find the 
best means by which counselors and teachers may help elementary, junior and senior 
high school girls to consider a wide range of Traditionally male as well as 
traditionally female job possibilities, help them select courses which will have 
long range usefulness, and help them evaluate the desirability of post-secondary 
education; 
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-determine the most effective means of overcoming occupational sex stereotypes 
which dampen girls' motivations to pursue traditionally male careers; 

-determine how females varying from age five to fifty-five and from various 
racial, ethnic, geographic, cultural and economic backgrounds make career decisions; 

-develop measures of career development based on samples including adequate 
numbers of women and minorities of various backgrounds as well as majority males, and 
follow the samples through their later career development in order to determine the 
usefulness of the measures; 

-determine means of most effectively raising female vocational educators' 
career aspirations; 

-determine means of encouraging and enabling more women to develop and submit 
proposals for research and development funds; 

-determine the most effective means of attracting women from various backgrounds 
to different traditionally male post-secondary vocational education programs; 

-determine the most effective means of teaching elementary school and 
vocational education students about the changing career patterns of women, the 
implications of manpower projections for students' occupational choices, and federal 
and state equal employment laws; 

-determine the most effeccive means of educating parents, comiiunix;)- and 
business groups about the need to open traditionally nmle occupations to women; 

-survey female vocational graduates in a variety of -craditional and 
nontraditional jobs concerning means by which their vocational instruction and 
counseling might have been imorovea and how it benefited ■cnem; 

-determine the most effective means of teaching female students to look, apply 
and interview for, and begin non- traditional jobs; 

-determine the effectiveness of various simulated work samples and problems 
from traditionally male jobs in familiarizing female students with various types 
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of work and allowing them to assess their interests in and abilities with rej^ard 
to various types of work. 

Conclusion 

Hopefully, federal, state and local legislators and administrators will provide 
women with equal vocational education opportunities. If they do not, parental 
groups, women's organizations — the League of Women Voters, the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women, the National Organization for Women, the Women's Equity Action 
League, the Coalition of Neighborhood Women, feminists within the American Vocational 
Association — and other concerned groups of citizens will have to take action 
themselves and replace recalcitrant representatives. 
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*I appreciate the financial assistance of the Russell Sap,e Fotmdation, and the 
University of California, Santa Cruz Academic Senate which enabled me to condtict 
the research for this paper, and thank my colleagues on the National Academy of 
Sciences' Committee on Vocational Education Research and Development and Martha 
G. Bachman, Joanne Steiger, Monica Sinding, Louise Vetter, Norma Wikler and James 
P. Mulherin who gave me many helpful suggestions, and information. The opinions 
contained within and any shortcomings of this paper are, of course, the sole 
responsibility of the author. 

1. I will use the term vocational education as defined by the U.S. Congress 
in Section 108 of PL 90-576: vocational education "means vocational or technical 
training or retraining. . .given in schools or classes. . .under public supervision 

and control ... designed to prepare individuals for gainful employment as semi-skilled 
or skilled workers, technicians. .. subprofessionals in recognized. .. and in new and 
emerging occupations or... for enrollment in advanced technical education programs. 
excluding. . .professional or... a baccalaureate or higher degree." 

2. These figures are for secondary and post- secondary education programs 
combined. Vocational education enrollments in public secondary schools were 
nearly 6.4 million in 1972-73. Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Vocational Education : Characteristics of Students and 
Staff , 1972 by Nicholas A. Osso, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1974, p. 1. 

3. National and State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education, "The 
Impact of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968," an unpublished mimeo 
prepared for the U.S. Congressional Oversight Hearings on the Vocational Education 
Act, April 1974. 

4. The money authorized by the Higher Education Act was specifically for 
training for "gainful *?mployment as semi-skilled or skilled workers or technicians 

or subprofessionals in recognized occupations (including new and emerging occupations); 
it prohibited the funding of programs leading to a bachelor's degree." Jerome 
Karabel, "Protecting the Portals: Class and the Community College," Social Policy , 
Vol. 5 , No. 1, May /June 1974, p. 15-6. 

5. Originally I intended this paper to be on the effect of vocational education 
on minorities as well as on women, but I found that the vocational education issues 
affecting the two groups are quite diverse. In fact, the effect of vocational 
education on and the needs of various minority groups are also highly varied. 
Therefore, in order to confine this paper to reasonable bounds, I am limiting it 

to women. I very much hope that others will address themselves to the effect of 
vocational education on various minority groups. Herbert Striner and Jacob Kaufman 
et al . have begun this effort. See Herbert E. Striner, Toward a Fundamental Program 
for the Training, Employment and Economic Equality of the American Indian , Washington, 
D.C.: The Upjohn Institute, 1968, pp. 303-304; Jacob J. Kaufman, Carl J. Schaefer, 
Morgan V. Lewis, David W. Stevens, and Elaine W. House, The Role of Secondary Schools 
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i n the Preparation of Yo uth for limploymont: A Com para tive St udy of the Vocritional , 
A cademic and General Curricula , University Park, Penn.: Institute for Research on 
Human Resources, 1967, Chapter 9, "The Negro and Vocational Hducation." A recent 
U.S. Office of Civil Rights sampling of 79 area vocational schools in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio found that only 13S of the 2,612 instructors in these 
schools were minority members (5.3%) despite the facts that the minority population 
of these four states is more than 10%, the representation of minorities among all 
the public elementary and secondary teachers of these four states approaches 10%, 
and minorities are a high proportion of the work force at all levels of skill and 
competence in these states. Peter E. Holmes, Director, Office for Civil Rights, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, "Enforcement of Civil Rights 
Statutes in Area Vocational-Technical Schools," paper prepared for the Annual 
Meeting of State Directors of Vocational Education, Washington, D.C., May 1, 1974, 
p. 11. 

6. Kaufman, et al . , op. cit ., p. 10-13; cf. Bernard M. McAlister, Curriculum 
Selection and Success of Tenth Grade Girls as Related to Selected Ninth Grade 
Characteristics , University Park, Penn.: Vocational Development Studies Monograph 
No. 9 , Pennsylvania State University Department of Vocational Education, 1973. 

7. Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Women in Apprenticeship- - 
Why Not? Manpower Research Monograph No. 33, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1974, p. 1. 

8. These percentages include homemaking which does not fall within the 
definition of vocational education used in footnote ^1 and by the U.S. Congress. 
Despite the Congressional definition, most vocational education data provided 
by the U.S. Office of Education includes homemaking which is not "preparation 

for gainful employment." When homemaking is excluded, 51% of the females enrolled 
in secondary- level vocational education programs were enrolled in office/business 
programs. Data calculated from Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, 
Summary Data : Vocat ional Education, Fiscal Year 1972 , Washington, D.C.: Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, May 1973, p. 2. 

9. Elizabeth Camp King, Perceptions of Female Vocational Faculty Members as 
Seen by Themselves and College Administrators ; Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1973, p. 18. 

10. Leonard A. Lecht, "Priorities in Vocational Education: Recent Developments 
and Potentials for Change During the 1970' s," Looking Ahead , Vol. 20 , No. 7, November 
1972, p. 1. Cf. Kaufman, et al ., pp. 5-31 - 5-36. 

11. Congress authorized $152.5 million or nearly 4 times as much as was 
appropriated for vocational education research and development for fiscal year 1974. 

12. Ralph R. Canter reported that he could "not locate any on-going or planned 
studies" on "how vocational education might be adjusted to better meet the needs of 
girls and women." He noted that "the Army anticipates the possibility of such studies 
in two or three years. The Office of Naval Research has received proposals for such 
studies but has not been able to fund any. The Air Force, the Marine Corps, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Defense Advanced Research Projects 
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Ancncy have no programs in this area- In sum, 001) agencies hnve not foima this area 
to need research efforts as yet/' F^olph R, Canter, Program Manager, Life Sciences 
Directorate, Air Force Office of Scientific Flosearch, U.S. Department of the Air Force 
letter to Monica K. Sinding, Research Associate, Committee on Vocationnl F'.chicati on 
Research and Development, Assembly of Behavioral and Social Sciences, National Research 
Council, October 18, 1974. Glenn C. Boerrifjter reported that rejrret that a rather 
thorough search of projects (anticipated and existing) indicates nothing s]>ocincally 
directed to" the concern "of how vocational education might be adjusted to better 
meet the needs of girls and women." Glenn C. Boerrigter, Chief, Research Branch, 
Division of Research and Demonstration, Office of Education, U,S, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to Monica K. Sinding, September 16, 1974, Howard 
Rosen wrote that "a search of the files reveals that neither the Office of Manpower 
Research and Development nor the Office of Manpower Program Evaluation has issued 
a Request for Proposals concerning how vocational education might be adjusted to 
better meet the needs of girls and women." Howard Rosen, Director, Office of Manpower 
Research and Developn.ent, Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, letter 
to Monica K. Sinding, September 10, 1974, The Division of Manpower Development and 
Training of the U.S. Office of Education in 1974 solicited "proposals from qualified 
contractors who can provide a Career Development Program for women entering Manpower 
Development and Training (MDTA) programs to assist them in widening their occupation 
opportunities beyond clerical, health and food services." It noted that "over 90-6" 
of the female trainees in MDTA institutional programs "have been enrolled in either 
clerical, food services, or health related occupational training," and that although 
"the income level of both men and women increases after MDTA training, ...the income 
level of women after training has never reached the pre-training income level of 
men*" U.S. Government Contracting Office, U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, "New Careers for Women," Washington, D,C,: stencil, 
1974. 

13. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education, "Research Projects in Vocational Education: Fiscal Year 1974 
Program, Funded Under Section 131(a), Part C, Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 P.L. 90-576," stencil, July 1974. 

14. Kathryn L. Mulligan, A Question of Opportunity : Women and Continuing 
Education , Washington, D.C.: The National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education, March 13^ 1973, p. 25. 

15. Interview, Mary Wingrove, Curriculum Development Branch, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
August 12, 1974. 

16. Interview, Dr. Joyce Cook, Acting Chief, Demonstration Branch, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
August 16, 1974. One project on women, "Identifying Adolescent Women Who Maintain 
and Change Career Decisions to Enter the Scientific Occupations," now funded by the 
National Science Foundation, has developed out of a project funded under Part D. It 
is directed by Dr- Elaine Kotcher, Project Director, Career Education, Mineola 
Public Schools, Mineola, New York. The project will also yield data on adolescent 
women's decisions to enter nontraditional semi-skilled, skilled or technical 
occupations. Interview, Elaine Kotcher, August 16, 1974 
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17. Tlie State of Illinois' Office of Vocational Hducation in 1P74 released a 
request for a proposal (RFP) for $30,000 for the development of curriculum materials 
to encourage Rirls to consider a wider ranfje of jobs. Dr. JoAnn M. Steij^er of 
Steiger, Fink and Smith, Inc., McLean, Virginia, was awarded the contract, llic 
same year, the New Hampshire Office of Vocational Hducation used Part C monies to 
fund the development of instructional materials geared to women on ^'Careers in 
Building Trades," (Langdon Plumer, Director of Vocational Hducation, Hxeter High 
School, Exeter, New Hampshire, letter to Pamela Roby, November 4, 1974). llie 
Division of Occupational Research and Development of the Texas Hducation Agency has 
also used Part C monies to fund a demonstration project to develop a "model to recruit 
females into vocational programs that have traditionally been dominated by males and 
to maintain the increased female enrollment in these courses. Joseph H, Champagne 

is the principle investigator of the project which began February 1, 1975 in the 
Sam Houston High School. Tlie project activities are being conducted by the co-directors, 
Jane Lerner and Fredell Bergstrom. Interview, Joseph E. Champagne, Principle 
Investigator, Project on Equal Vocational Education, The Center for Human Resources, 
University of Houston, March II, 1974. "Equal Vocational Education," A Project by 
the Center for Human Resources, University of Houston in cooperation with the 
Houston Independent School District, sponsored by The Division of Occupational 
Research and Development, Texas Education Agency, February 1975 - June 1976, Houston, 
' stencil, p, 3. . ^ 

18. Mary B. Kievit, President, American Vocational Education Research 
Association, letter to Pamela Roby, March 25, 1975, 

19. Calculated from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Employment and Earnings , Vol. 20 , No. 11, May 1974, Table 820 and 821, pp- 32, 33. 

20. U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, "IVhy Women Work," Revised, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1974. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics' "lower budget" income standard was $8,181, "intermediate budget" 
$12,626, and "high budget'* $18,201, for an urban family of 4 in autumn 1973. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Autumn 1973 Urban Family 
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APPENDIX A: Outline of the ''Vocational Education Amendments of 1968/' Public Law 
90-576, 90th Congress, H.R. 18366, October 16, 1968: 

TITLE I: Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963: 
PART A - General Provisions : 

Section 101 - Declaration of Purpose 

102 - Authorization of Appropriations 

103 - Allotments Among States 

104 - National and State Advisory Councils 

105 - Federal Administration 

106 - Labor Standards 

107 - Limitations of Payments under this Title 

108 - Definitions 

PART B - State Vocational Education Programs : 

Section 121 - Authorization of Grants 

122 - Uses of Federal Funds 

123 - State Plans 

124 - Payments to States 

PART C - Research and Training in Vocational Education : 

Section 131 - Authorization of Grants and Contracts 

132 - Uses of Federal Funds 

133 - Applications 

134 - Payments 

PART D - Exemplary Programs and Projects : 

Section 141 - Findings and Purpose 

142 - Authorization of Grants and Contracts 
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